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T HE commission idea stamped the Rhode 
Island legislature this session. Five 
permanent boards and twelve temporary com- 
missions were created. A workmen’s com- 
pensation act and a large grist of other social 
legislation made the session a notable one. 
IDE AGG, 


OME of Governor Dix’s conservation pol- 

icies, in practice, seem to keep up the 
party fences better than they does anything 
else. P. 462. 


HICAGO’S juvenile court may have a wo- 
man as assistant judge. P. 455. 


IN: YORK will have a permanent civic 
museum at Lexington avenue and 23d 
street if plans launched by the City College 
go through. With the new Russell Sage 
Foundation building going up diagonally op- 
posite, the United Charities Building a block 
away, the United Hebrew Charities nearby 
and the Metropolitan tower with its lofty of- 
fices of various national movements, the “105 
East 22d street” region will become more of 
a ganglion of social agencies than ever before. 
P. 453. 


Ao all, how much civic grit is there in 
the Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment which the Protestant churches have been 
exercising themselves over the past year? 
Pittsburgh has some evidence to offer. IE 
463. 


T. LOUIS has been trying its hand at a 
child welfare exhibit. “Poverty, child 
labor, unskilled labor, and low wages,” form 
a circle which rounds back upon itself and 
must be broken up. So said the placards.’ P. 
457. 


ASSACHUSETTS’ new minimum wage 
bill, duly enacted into law, recalls the 
years when the Bay State was experimenter 
and pioneer in all manner of labor legislation. 
P. 454. 


Bu hey dey, it’s the Canadian Northwest 
that ere long may be leading the other 
provinces, to say nothing of the states. Man- 
itoba’s new family desertion law calls to mind 
William H. Baldwin’s intensive work in this 
field of social control. P. 456. 


PEAKING of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, its president- 
elect is Frank Tucker, of New York City. P. 
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LADIES ATTENTION 
Are You Going to Boston ? 


If so, do you know what the Franklin Square 
House is? If you do not, you ought to. It is a 
home-hotel in the heart of Boston for young 


women. It has a transient department for all wo- 
men traveling alone, who may need to stop fora 
few days in the city, or who may be coming to the 
city fot purposes of study. It is SAFE, it is CLEAN, 
itis COOL, it is COMFORTABLE, itsrates are REASON. 
ABLE. If you are coming to Boston for afew days 
or a few weeks write to Supt.,11 E. Newton 8t., 
Boston. Ask for particulars and prices, 


A Book Worth Keeping 
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EAN GORDON and her new _ mission 
among the working women of the South 
for the National Consumers’ League. P. 465. 


HE Saturday half-holid.y in summer. P. 
ies 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION 


After a year in which new lines were 
drawn in the struggle of the nation with 
the immigration problem, new forces 
gained headway among industrial work- 
ers, and new standards were set for our 
courts and prisons, the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction met 
last week and this in the city of Cleve- 
land. A report of its deliberations to- 
gether with those of the other affiliated 
bodies which assembled in the same city, 
will appear in a later issue of THE Sur- 
vey. Seattle was chosen as the place 
for the next meeting, and the Commit- 
tee on Organization named the follow- 
ing officers and committees for the con- 
ference of 1913: 


President, Frank Tucker, New York; first 
vice-president, F. A. Nibecker, Glen Mills, 
Pa.; second vice-president, James R. Garfield, 
Cleveland; third vice-president, O. K. Cush- 
ing, San Francisco; general secretary, Alex- 
ander Johnson, Angola, Ind. 

Committees, Children: chairman, W. J. Do- 
herty, New York, vice-chairman, Henry W. 
Thurston, New York; Church and Social 


Work: chairman, John M. Glenn, New York, ° 


vice-chairman, Frederic Almy, Buffalo; Dis- 
tribution and Assimilation of Immigrants: 
chairman, Julius Rosenwald, Chicago, vice- 
chairman, Lillian D. Wald, New York; Fami- 
lies and Neighborhoods: chairman, Alice L. 
Higgins, Boston, vice-chairman, John A. 
Kingsbury, New York; Health and Produc- 
tive Power: chairman, Dr. Livingston Far- 
rand, Chicago, vice-chairman, Lee F. Hanmer, 
New York; Probation, Prisons, and Parole: 
chairman, James F. Leonard, Mansfield, O., 
vice-chairman, George B. Robinson, New 
York; Public Supervision and Administration : 
chairman, W. T. Cross, Columbia, Mo., vice- 
chairman, Alexander M. Wilson, Philadelphia; 
Relation of Commercial Organizations to So- 
cial Welfare: chairman, Harry A. Wheeler, 
Chicago, vice-chairman, Munson Havens, 
Cleveland; Standards of Living and Labor: 
chairman, John A. Ryan, St. Paul, vice-chair- 
man, A. J. McKelway, Atlanta. 


June 22, 1912. 


MUNICIPAL MUSEUM 
EOP RSsIN EaWanyaOr Rok 


Lying practically fallow since 1907 is 
the old building of the College of the City 
of New York, located in the business sec- 
tion of the metropolis at the corner of 
Lexington avenue and Twenty-third 
street. Dedicated by its donor to the city 
for educational purposes the property, 
now used by students in the preparatory 
department of the college, is to be put to 
a new service. 

Several months ago $60,000 was ap- 
portioned by the city authorities for re- 
modelling the old buildings on the under- 
standing that the trustees of the college 
should set aside space for a permanent 
budget exhibit. Those interested intend- 
ed to make the exhibit more accurate, 
better proportioned and correlated, and 
of more scientific value for students than 
the hastily gathered collection for tem- 
porary purposes that has been displayed 
by the city the last two years. Drawing 
inspiration from this practical labora- 
tory of municipal administration work, 
of which effective use could be made, 
the college planned to modify, develop, 
and systematize its present courses in 
municipal chemistry, school manage- 
ment and administration, municipal sani- 
tation, political science, politics and so- 
ciology until New York should have a 
school fitted to prepare citizens educated 
in its schools for capable service to the 
city in the various departments. The 
courses now offered by the college are 
but a nucleus to be supplemented by 
others in branches not touched by them. 

From this point the scheme began to 
broaden in scope. The suggestion was 
made that the best of the material pre- 
sented in child welfare exhibits, conges- 
tion exhibits, and social surveys, could be 
edited, digested and applied to New 
York so as to form a laboratory not only 
of municipal activities but of all effort, 
public and private, directed toward the 
benefit of the individual citizen. To sup- 
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plement this the plans call for a munici- 
pal and social service reference library in 
the same building, though its size may 
be somewhat limited if the city decides to 
have an up-to-date library at city hall. 
In the immediate neighborhood is the 
United Charities Building and the 
School of Philanthropy, while the new 
building for the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion will be nearby, Half the social ser- 
vice bodies of the city will be close at 
hand and their workers will be invited 
to come for special reference work. 

Some at least of these larger dreams 
growing from the original idea are now 
measurably within reach, for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce has decided to father 
a proposal. to raise $500,000 to build a 
seven-story building, provided the city will 
offer a series of carefully devised courses 
to fit young men for the higher and more 
specialized positions in the commercial 
world. The $60,000 already appropriat- 
ed for remodelling the old building, it is 
hoped, will be made available for the 
equipment of the new by a transfer. The 
business men who have advanced this 
idea have practical suggestions which 
they wish to have incorporated in some 
form in the management and curriculum 
of the school. A plan to give them rep- 
resentation is being arranged that will 
not conflict with the charter obligation 
that rests upon the trustees of the college. 
An available site, a board gauge plan de- 
veloped by President Finley of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York and his 
associates, combined with unfulfilled 
needs of the city and its business enter- 
prises, all enter in as creative factors in 
this new institution to advance the wel- 
fare of New York. 


MINIMUM WAGE LAW 
FOR MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts has passed an act es- 
tablishing a Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion with power to organize wage boards 
in any industry in which it shall appear 
that the wages received by women are 
insufficient to supply the necessary cost 
of living and to support them in health. 
The law is based on the report of the 
commission appointed a year ago to in- 
vestigate the subject, but in several par- 
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ticulars the bill which has been enacted 
differs from that which the commission 
recommended. The chief item of differ- 
ence. is that the commission, following 
the precedent of other countries, favor- 
ed making compulsory such “determina- 
tions” of wage boards as were adopted 
by the central authority. The bill which 
has been enacted empowers the commis- 
sion to simply recommend a wage scale 
and to publish in at least four newspa- 
pers in each county of the commonwealth, 
in a type not smaller than that used for 
the printing of news matter, the names 
of employers who fail to comply with 
their recommendation. Further, an em- 
ployer who files a declaration under oath 
in the Supreme, Judicial, or Superior 
Court to the effect that compliance with 
the schedule of the commission will en- 
danger the prosperity of his business, 
may procure exemption from compliance 
with the wage scale which the commis- 
sion has promulgated. 

In view of the fact that the value of 
wage boards is expected to lie chiefly in 
the element of publicity, rather than in 
their power to effect a radical rise of 
wages, these amendments of the orig- 
inal bill were not opposed by the investi- 
gation commission. The act will not go 
into effect until July 1, 1912,—nor was 
this opposed by the friends of the meas- 
ure, as it is anticipated that in the inter- 
val employers who are sensitive to pub- 
lic opinion will presumably take steps to 
establish a better standard in the trade 
than prevails today. 

For some months prior to the enact- 
ment of this bill an active publicity cam- 
paign has been carried on throughout the 
state, both on the platform and by the 
press. The plan was sufficient of a nov- 
elty in this country to attract much atten- 
tion. The discussion aroused served ap- 
parently to demonstrate the need of some 
action and to allay apprehension of em- 
ployers. When the bill came up in the 
legislature it met with a.surprising lack 
of opposition. In the House not a voice 
was raised nor a vote passed against it, 
while in the Senate just one senator 
spoke against the bill and his was the 
only negative vote passed. In the words 
of a member of the investigating com- 
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mission, “Massachusetts in this respect 
has repeated the experience of other 
countries where wage boards have been 
recognized as so far from radical meas- 
ures that they have not encountered op- 
position from the employing class.” 


THE CANADIAN INQUIRY 
INTO OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


Some time since a resolution was 
moved in the Dominion Parliament by 
Mr. Burnham, the member for Peterboro, 
for the appointment of a committee of 
the House to take into consideration the 
problem of old-age pensions, their advis- 
ability from a Canadian point of view, 
and the possibility of elaborating a 
scheme that would meet with the ap- 
proval of the country. When the mat- 
ter came before the House various shades 
of opinion found expression, some being 
in favor of the scheme and others strong- 
ly against it. The minister of finance, 
on behalf of the government, while ex- 
pressing doubts as to whether or not the 
time had arrived for Canada to give leg- 
' islative effect to such a scheme, expressed 
the hope that good would come from the 
appointment of such a committee and 
authorized its appointment. A commit- 
tee has been selected and has the matter 
under review. W. F. Nickle, M. P:, 
Kingston, who urged the advisability of 
immediate inquiry, compares the pro- 
posed field of legislation with Sir Rich- 
ard Cartwright’s annuity scheme which 
was elaborated with the idea of meeting 
the requirements of old age: 


Under the Cartwright plan it is only from 
the savings of those who have been able to 
save that annuities can be had, and if condi- 
tions are met in which the worker may have 
done his utmost and done it well and still 
found himself unable to lay by anything for 
the purchase of an annuity, be the amount 
ever so small, nothing is to be had. The 
old-age pension scheme recognizes the worth 
of character and industry, even although the 
opportunity has not permitted of saving, 
while the annuity plan only gives to him who 
has had the opportunity of laying by some- 
thing. One recognizes the right of the 
toiler, provided his character is reasonably 
good, to receive something from the state 
when the journey is about over; the other rec- 
ognizes no such right unless the toiler has on 
his way been able to save. Of course the 
old-age pension scheme is much broader social 
legislation than the annuity plan. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI FLOOD 


ee LIST) ALLEY, 


Minor in St. Louis Post-Dispatch. || 
THANKS. : 


CHICAGO CHILDREN’S JUDGE 
TO STAY WITH THEIR COURT 


It will be remembered that some 
weeks ago Judge Merritt W. Pinckney of 
the Juvenile Court in Chicago announced 
that he desfred to be relieved of these 


‘duties and wished another judge selected 


for service in the Juvenile Court. Those 
who have shown the deepest concern for 
the welfare of delinquent children urged 
the imperative need for his continued 
service, particularly at this period of 
vicissitude in the history of the court 
work. 

The Circuit Court judges, whose duty 
jt is to choose one of their number the 
latter part of June each year to preside 
over the Juvenile Court have urged 
Judge Pinckney to remain in the Juvenile 
Court service. This he has agreed to 
do on two conditions—that the Juvenile 
Court room be improved, and that he be 
given a woman assistant to help, partic- 

iSee THp Survey, March 30, page 2003. 
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ularly for cases in which girls are in- 
volved. 

The committee of judges is confiden 
that both these conditions can be met. 
The court room is most inadequate as to 
size and ventilation, and the Board of 
County Commissioners is urged to rem- 
edy these defects, by adding to the pres- 
ent building if necessary. An effort will 
also be made to provide play space and 
better school facilities for children who 
are kept in the detention home. 

Judge Pinckney’s request for a woman 
assistant is based upon his plea that he 
can no longer endure having stories of 
degradation dragged from little girls in 
the publicity of the open court room. 
Although legal difficulties stand in the 
way of creating a new position and pro- 
viding a salary before the next county 
budget is adopted in December, it is 
hoped that some arrangement may be 
made whereby an assistant of the sort 
Judge Pinckney desires may be added to 
the probation force, her salary—or a 
portion of it at least—to be met through 
the contribution of private funds. If 
such an arrangement can be made in the 
near future it is of course expected that, 
when the next county budget is prepared 
and adopted, provision will be made for 
this special position. Mary M. Bar- 
telme, who for sixteen years has acted as 
public guardian for the probate court and 
whose appointment would be respected 
by all social workers has been mentioned 
for the position. 

These plans for the continuance of 
this pioneer Juvenile Court’s work on a 
high plane of efficiency and devoted 
service are reassuring to those who have 
a working understanding of the human 
service it renders and who have watched 
with anxiety during the past year the 
unscrupulous efforts to undermine the 
court’s work, 


FAMILY DESERTION 
IN MANITOBA 


Work with dependent families has 
shown the large number of cases in which 
distress is due to the man’s desertion or 
failure to support his wife and children. 
The act, which seems at first a private 
matter, “becomes a public offense when 
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society is obliged to furnish support for 
the family, or when the lack of it destroys 
the home and demoralizes the children.” 
Action through the courts then becomes 
necessary and most states have statutes 
providing for legal action in such cases. 
The latest and one ofthe best has recent- 
ly been passed by the legislature of Mani- 
toba. 

The criminal code of Canada provides 
for a maximum sentence of three years’ 
imprisonment, but the courts have de- 
cided that desertion or non-support is a 
criminal offense only when it has resulted 
in permanent injury to the wife or child; 
otherwise, redress may be secured only 
by civil action. Finding, through its deal- 
ings with deserted families, that this pro- 
vision was most unsatisfactory, the Win- 
nipeg Associated Charities helped to se- 
cure the passage of a new act by the Man- 
itoba legislature. This provides that the 
man may be released under bond to sup- 
port his family and that if he fails to do 
so he may be sent to jail for forty days. . 
The complaint may be made by the wife 
or by any charitable society acting on her 
behalf. It is felt that this law with its 
lighter penalty will prove more effective 
than the statute in the criminal code. 

Those who are seeking improved legis- 
lation in this field will find practical and 
detailed suggestions in William H. Bald- 
win’s paper on the present status of fam- 
ily desertion and non-support laws, which 
he presented at the National Conference 


- of Charities and Correction last year 


and which has since been reprinted. Mr. 
Baldwin points out that in offenses ot 
this character the question of punishment 
is complicated by the fact that the in- 
terests of the offender and the injured 
party are not separate as is the case in 
most crimes. Consequently, the punish- 
ment of the offender by a long jail sen- 
tence, for instance, may simply increase 
the injury which the family has already 
received. 

Because of this fact the treatment of 
the case in court demands special care. 
Mr. Baldwin believes that this can best 
be attained by a special court with as 
few changes as possible in the judges pre- 
siding. In many cases men should be re- 
leased on orders to support, often mak- 
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ing payments to their families through 
the court. This presupposes, of course, 
an adequate force of probation officers 
both to investigate cases and follow up 
the men released. When men are sent 
to jail the punishment, he holds, should 
always be hard labor, for which a reason- 
able compensation should be paid to the 
family. By such a system the burden 
of the man’s punishment falls on him 
and not on his innocent family. 

Of special importance is the discussion 
of the relative advantages of making 
family desertion a felony or of making it 
a misdemeanor. The chief argument in 
favor of constituting it a felony, that it 
makes extradition possible when a de- 
serter goes outside the state, Mr. Bald- 
win demonstrates to be fallacious, since 
extradition has actually been secured in 
a number of states in which it is only 
a misdemeanor. If the offense is a fel- 
ony, on the other hand, it is difficult to get 
women to prosecute and juries to con- 
vict. When the preliminary trial is 
before a magistrate who has no power 
to punish, the man is often simply re- 
leased on promise to support. To quote 
Mr. Baidwin’s conclusion: 

It is important that we take a reasonable 
view of this subject, and that we do not let the 
impulse to punish make us forget the true pur- 
pose of the law, which is to overcome the 
evil. This can best be done by making the 
offense a misdemeanor, with an adequate pun- 
ishment by hard labor and a reasonable but 
certain compensation for the family, so that 
all non-support cases, whether accompanied 
by desertion or not, can be tried in one of the 
lower courts, which shall have full juris- 
diction in working promptly, patiently, and 
steadily for the best results to the family and 
to the community. 


PLANS FOR Y. W..C. A. 
SUMMER CONFERENCES 


The numerous meetings listed in the 
Calendar of Conferences published re- 
cently in THE Survey? under the Young 
Women’s Christian Association indicates 
a networking of the country by these 
gatherings of young women. Two of 
the most significant and interesting of 
these were: the Pacific Coast conference, 
just closed, which was entertained entire- 
ly this year by Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, at 
Hacienda, her estate in the San Francisco 

1See Tum Survny, May 25, page 350. 
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foothills; and the first. conference for 
private school girls, to be held in June at 
Eagle’s Mere, Pa., and conducted by 
Jessie Woodrow Wilson, daughter of 
Governor Wilson and a member of the 
national board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations. 

In all 4,000 or more women will be 
brought together this summer for ten 
days of study and recreation by the con- 
ference department of the national 
board, which plans for programs, atten- 
dance, and accommodations from _ its 
headquarters in New York city. This is 
too large a number of young people of 
formative age not to be reckoned with as 
a power. Not only will Bible and mis- 
sion study be taught by clergymen and 
missionary educators of the country, but 
in the presentation of allied welfare 
movements, and the personal contact with 
well-known social workers, it is felt by 
those planning the conferences that many 
a college girl will receive the first per- 
sonal shock of her social responsibility, 
and many a leisured woman will see be- 
ond the city Young Women’s Christian 
Association of which she is a_ board 
member to the general community needs 
and the organizations, of which this is 
one, which can work effectively and with- 
out duplication only when they work to- 
gether. To quote a conference leader: 

The third and by no means least important 
class reached, the girls from factories, offices, 
mill villages, and shops, will not only find that 
a vacation spent in this camp life may literally 
mean re-creation, but will find the gulf between 
themselves and the college girls bridged for 
this time at least, never again to be quite so 
impassable. For the wise psychology of bal- 
anced work and fun at these conferences 
proves that those who play together can study 
together, and that those who study together 
can see together below the surface issues to 
the spiritual values of their human relation- 
ships. 


A CHILDREN’S EXHIBIT 
FOR GROWN-UPS 


The fourth of the large child welfare 
exhibits of the country was held in St. 
Louis in May, with an attendance of 
slightly over 158,000. One of the ways 
in which it marked an advance upon 
the others, was the “summary,” placed 
at the left of the entrance, which sum- 
med up, on twenty screens, the main 
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conclusions of the exhibit. These were 
grouped under three headings, and in- 
cluded suggestions to parents and recom- 
mendations for city and state-wide pro- 
grams. 

The immediate needs of St. Louis, as 
shown in this summary, are: 


Wider use of schools—to be obtained 
through a constitutional amendment which will 
be voted on next November— 

Supervision of commercial amusement by 
the Public Recreation Commission— 

A board of children’s guardians with power 
to place children in private homes— 

An isolation hospital, for which the city 
already has. the land— 

Trade schools, a system of vocational guid- 
ance, and continuation schools— 

A child hygiene division in the board of 
health— 


-UNTRAINED CHILDREN 

FORCED TO ENTER INDUSTRY, 

95% of their Fathers are living, 
but the Wages of the Unskilled Man 
are seldom enough to support an 
Average Family . 

#12.per week -*624. per year- is the 
largest wage of an Uniskilled Laborer. 
*15.per week ABODE. year- isthe 
Smallest Income én which a famil 


of five »* Six can be supported in St_Louis. 


Most of the Children of 14 Years are 
contributing to the Family Income. . 
In 70%, of the Families, over 50% of 
the Children are Wage-earners. 
90% of the Children who enter Occu- . aaa 
pations untrained, remain Unskilled Laborers, fia 


IK THESH CONDITIONS— 
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Amendments to housing law, requiring aboli- 
tion of vaults, running water in tenements, 
plenty of air and light— 

A confidential exchange of information re- 
garding families, between philanthropic insti- 
tutions— 

A living wage for men and women, so that 
children can stay in school. 


With the exception of this last recom- 
mendation, all of the suggestions are 
within the range of immediate possibility, 
and can easily be made a program of de- 
sired ‘“‘next steps” for St. Louis. 

In going out of existence the exhibit 
organization has adopted a most sugges- 
tive method for continuing the influence 
of the display. The screens have been 
turned over to the public library as a part 
of the traveling library department, and 


A SiLouis family of five cannot = | 


| live decently et 
! on less than $780. year 


Food #350 /Nourishing but plain \ 

Rent *154-(Four Rooms and bath’ 

Clothing 1.102200 per year per person» ‘ 

Furniture 25 {Repairing Old and buying necessary new) 4 

Education —_ 5 ‘Books, Newspapers Etc. .: 

Light Fuel 35 : a 

Car Fare  32/t0*@r every woriring day in year for one person.) = 

Insurance 30) Each Person is Insured for Burial) 

Sickness 20 

Sales oe 2 

Recreation % ican a Family live without Recreation ) 

Savings 7 aun not every Family be able to save something?) 
80. = : 


NOTICE THESE FIGURES 


Could you live on this amon 
Yel according to the US.Census,1909. the 87371 faclary employees 
iN St.Louis average 555. each : 
“these are regular employces—nol the lawest chess of transient 


labor: $ 5 olor —_78&O0. =1225, 


—ACTUALLY EXIST— 
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will be placed at the call of the public. 
The executive committee of the exhibit 
continues in existence to stimulate this 
demand, and to see that the various ex- 
hibits are used by the right people at the 
right time. Fifty screens go immediately 
to the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation for two weeks; forty go to the 
Jewish Educational Alliance, while some 
small sections, such as that on anti-tuber- 
culosis, have already eleven places sched- 
uled for exhibition purposes. Many of 
the churches and settlements are planning 
to run a continuous exhibit of six or eight 
screens at a time, changing every two 
weeks. Intensive work of this kind will 
not be as spectacular as the large exhibit, 
but will enable more people to study the 
screens as they deserve. 
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The researches of the School of Social 
Economy were a striking feature, as were 
the researches of the Board of Public 
Welfare in Kansas City. This was es- 
pecially noticeable in the sections on work 
and wages and philanthropy, which went 
beyond the similar sections of other ex- 
hibits in many ways. In the section on 
philanthropy, no institution was featured 
by itself; all were grouped as part of a 
general scheme showing the children’s 
institutions of St. Louis under the main 
headings: Types of Institutions, Meth- 
ods of Handling, Play and Recreation, 
Training and Education, etc. From the 
standpoint of the general public this 
method is undoubtedly the most satisfac- 
tory; it is, however, more difficult to 
carry through, unless some preliminary 
work of investigation has been done. 

The section on work and wages went 
into more fundamental questions than any 
child welfare exhibit has as yet touched. 
Wages of women and girls had indeed 
been a feature of the Kansas City exhibit, 
and the demand for a living wage for 
women had been very strongly made. It 
was reserved for St. Louis to take up the 
question of family standards of living. 
All other exhibits have treated child labor 
as a question to be settled by legislation 
and law enforcement. Striking statistics 
and cartoons in this exhibit show that 
the average wage of 87,000 workers in 
St. Louis is so low that a family of five 
cannot possibly live on it. “Child labor 
is the only answer the individual family 
can see.” This frank statement of the 
helplessness of the individual family and 
the inadequacy of law to prevent child 
labor under present industrial condi- 
tions leads the way to the concluding 
screen of this section, of which an illus- 
tration is here shown. Probably fifty 
people worked over this screen in the ef- 
fort to get a fair and telling wording 
of the social programs of the various 
propagandist movements, In its open 
facing of the unsolved problems of the 
working people, this screen carries the 
St. Louis display beyond the considera- 
tion of immediate child problems, and 
makes it an exhibit of the deepest social 
questions confronting us today. 
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Legislative Reference Director, Rhode 
Island State Library 

Aside from passing a workmen’s 
compensation act and several measures 
affecting childhood, public health, edu- 
cation and probation, the Rhode Island 
General Assembly of 1912, in one of the 
most fruitful sessions ever held in that 
state, created seventeen new commis- 
sions, five permanent and twelve tem- 
porary. The five permanent boards in- 
clude a tax commission, a state board of 
control and supply, a public utilities 
commission, a state printing commission, 
and a board of examiners of trained 
nurses. 

After bitter debate in both branches 
an act was passed establishing a board of 
control and supply, providing for the 
regulation and control of state institu- 
tions. This board numbers five mem- 
bers, the salaries of the chairman and 
the secretary being $3,000 each annual- 
ly, the other members receiving $2,000. 
The board may purchase supplies and 
make contracts for repairs and altera- 
tions at the state institutions in Crans- 
ton, the state sanitorium, the state home 
and school for dependent children, the 
institute for the deaf and the school for 
the feeble-minded. This board has 
charge of the construction and fur- 
nishing of all buildings for any of the 
said institutions. The power hitherto 
exercised by the board of state charities 
and corrections over the labor of prison- 
ers and other inmates of the institutions 
is transferred to this board. 

The board of state charities and cor- 
rections remain in existence merely as a 
visiting and advisory board, with power 
to make reports to the general assembly. 

The establishment of a new tax de- 
partment is in some ways the most 
important achievement of the session. 
Through it is promised a more equitable 
raising of revenue and a more business- 
like administration. 
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The third big commission—public 
utilities—is composed of three members. 
and a secretary. The salary of the 
chairman is $4,000, of the secretary 
$3,500, of each member, $3,000. This. 
board legislated the railroad commis- 
sioner out of office, and his duties were 
absorbed by the new commission. The 
hearings and records are to be public. 
Investigation is to be made upon writ- 
ten complaint laid against any public 
utility as to fares or service, and right 
of entry in the performance of any in- 
vestigation is given the commission and 
any of its agents. If after investigation. 
and hearings the complaint appears just. 
and reasonable, the commission may re- 
quire the public utility to remedy its rate 
or service system, and provide adequate 
means for safe service and the use of 
safe equipment. 

The board of examiners of trained 
nurses is made up of five persons who 
are paid $2 for each day of actual ser- 
vice... The board examines all applicants. 
who are required by this act to pass an 
examination, in the elements of anatomy 
and physiology, materia medica, in med- 
ical, surgical, obstetrical and _ practical 
nursing, invalid cookery, and household 
hygiene. There is a reciprocal registra- 
t.on provision, if the requirements ‘in 
other states are nearly uniform. 

Several of the twelve temporary com- 
missions have nothing to do except in- 
vestigate certain things and report to the 
next general assembly, but others are 
charged with the responsibility of pro- 
posing changes to the state constitution, 
repairing bridges, erecting armories and 
courthouses, deepening a river, eliminat-- 
ing grade crossings, holding celebrations 
and erecting a monument. These are 
lurgely local matters. 

Perhaps the principal piece of legisla- 
tion of interest to industry was the pas- 
sage of the workmen’s compensation 
act, relative to payments to employes for 
personal injuries received in the course of 
their employment. The occupations of 
domestic science and agriculture are bar- 
red, nor does the act apply to an em- 
ployer who employs five or less. work- 
men, unless such employer elects to 
comply with the act. In an action to 
recover damages for personal injury sus- 
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tained by accident by an employe aris- 
ing out of and in the course of his em- 
ployment, or for death resulting from 
personal injury so sustained, the de- 
fenses of negligence, fellow servant’s 
fault and assumption of risk are abro- 
gated. This provision does not apply if 
the employer elects to become subject to 
the provisions of this act and files with 
the commissioner of industrial statistics 
a written statement to that effect. Copies 
of such statement must be posted in con- 
spicuous places for his workmen to see. 
This operates to subject the employer to 
these provisions for one year. 

An employe of such employer waives 
his right of action at common law un- 
less he gives notice in writing at the 
time of his hire that he claims such right 
and within ten days files with the com- 
missioner of industrial statistics a copy 
of the notice, such waiver to continue in 
force for one year. No compensation 
is ever allowed for injury or death where 
wilful intent to injure is proved against 
the employe or where the employe was 
intoxicated while on duty, and compen- 
sation is to begin on the fifteenth day 
after the injury. For the first two 
weeks reasonable medical and hospital 
services and medicines when needed 
must be furnished by the employer. 

If death results from the injury, the 
employer pays those wholly dependent 
upon the employe’s earnings at the time 
of his injury, weel:ly payments equal to 
one half his average weekly earnings. 
This shall not exceed $10 nor be less than 
$4 a week and shall continue for a period 
of 300 weeks from date of injury. For 
total disability, compensation is the 
same as for death, to continue for 500 
weeks. For partial disability, weekly 
compensation is equal to one half the 
difference between the weekly wages be- 
fore the injury and the average weekly 
wages able to be earned thereafter, but 
not more than $10’ a week, for a period 
not greater than 300 weeks from the 
date of injury. Compensation for 
specified injuries is fully noted in the 
act. 

Three enactments directly affect chil- 
dren. One is the night messenger law. 
No person under the age of twenty-one 
years may work as messenger for any 
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telephone, telegraph, or messenger com- 
pany in distribution, transmission, or de- 
livery of goods or messages before five 
o’clock in the morning or after ten 
o’clock at night. For safeguarding the 
lives of children in case of fire in 
schools, compulsory fire drills are re- 
quired to be held at least once a month. 
In providing for neglected and depend- 
ent children, further authority is given 
the board of control of the state home 
and school, when children are placed in 
a family which is to furnish their educa- 
tion, to pay such amount as may be 
agreed upon for the care and support of 
the several children. 

Along educational lines, the new laws 
authorize the establishment of open air 
schools and state aid in support of in- 
dustrial education. In case any town 
provides instruction in manual training 
and household arts in its public schools, 
with the approval of the state board of 
education, the town shall be entitled to 
receive as aid from the state a sum not 
exceeding one half of the amount ex- 
pended by the town for the purchase of 
apparatus necessary for such _ instruc- 
tion. 

The acts for the preservation of the 
public health are largely concerned with 
amendments of the chapter of the gen- 
eral laws relating to medicines and 
poisons. It is declared a misdemeanor - 
to sell any article of food or drink or 
ary drug for interiual use containing 
wood alcohol. 

Whenever it comes td the knowledge 
of the state probation officer that the 
family of a prisoner serving sentence for 
non-support is in destitute circumstances, 
a new law authorizes him, with the ap- 
proval of the board of state charities and 
correction, to contribute to the support 
of such a destitute family during the 
term of the sentence. 

For the ousting of the “loan shark” 
and the protection cf the legitimate 
money lender, the usury law was 
amended so that a person may not take 
interest money in such an amount that 
the total of one year’s interest shall ex- 
ceed 30 per cent of the amount actually 
received by the borrower on all amounts 
exceeding $50, whether in one or more 
loans; and on all amounts not exceeding 
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$50, 5 per cent per month for the first 
six months and thereafter 2% per cent 
per month of the amount actually re- 
ceived by the borrower. 


GOV. DIX AS A “CONSER- 
_ VER OF MANKIND” 


Tue Survey felt honored to include 
in- the special number on the feeble- 
minded, an article by Governor John A. 
Dix, of New York entitled Conserva- 
tion of Mankind It is with a feeling 
of constraint that attention is called, 
notwithstanding the governor’s absence, 
to three recent acts on his part which 
seem out of harmony with his expressed 
views on conservation. 

The first is his failure to retain in 
office Dennis McCarthy, fiscal supervisor 
of state charities for the past two. years 
by appointment of Governor Hughes. 
In his long term of service as an active 
member of the State Board of Charities, 
and in his work as fiscal supervisor, Mr. 
McCarthy had gained a wealth of expe- 
rience and knowledge of the needs of 
the institutions of the state, which it 
would seem might well have been con- 
served. We have heard no criticism of 
Mr. McCarthy’s acts. On the other 
hand, we have heard widespread and 
well-informed approbation. It seems a 
pity to waste such valuable knowledge. 
It seems a pity that the managers and 
superintendents of the state charitable 
institutions must again explain their 
needs, their methods, their purposes, 
their detailed requirements, to a fiscal 
supervisor who, however well-intention- 
ed, is not familiar with their work, but 
must, nevertheless, pass on their requisi- 
tions. 

The second instance was the failure 
of the governor to retain the state archi- 
tect, Franklin B. Ware, also selected by 
Governor Hughes. Mr. Ware was an 
architect of good standing and broad 
experience, and in his years of service 
he also had gained an intimate knowl- 
edge of the peculiar needs of the various 
state charitable institutions and_ state 
hospitals. It had been his duty to de- 
velop the plans of Letchworth Village, 
of the New York State Training School 
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for Boys, of the new state hospital for 
the insane at Mohansic, and other sim- 
ilar undertakings. He possessed not 
only a store of detailed information as 
to the condition and requirements of 
each institution, but what is perhaps 
more difficult, a knowledge of its partic- 
ular purposes. All this has been wasted, 
thrown away. The New York Evening 
Post states that the newly-appointed 
state architect is not a member of the 
professional societies to which we would 
naturally expect him to belong; that he 
has had substantially no experience as an 
architect, his chief work having been 
that of a draughtsman. Even if he were 
a fully qualified architect, in the absence 
oi reasons to the contrary, it is certainly 
distinctly in conflict with the spirit of 
conservation to throw away all the in- 
formation and special knowledge gained 
by his predecessor during his extended 
experience as state architect. 

The third instance to which we refer 
is the reduction of the appropriation for 
Letchworth Village for construction 
work from $750,000 to $450,000. As in- 
troduced, the bill carried $1,250,000. 
The Senate, just before adjournment, 
cut it to $750,000; the governor cut out 
another $300,000. ‘The state, like an in- 
dividual, must, it is true, make both ends 
meet. Its resources, however, are not 
sharply circumscribed. The re-estab- 
lishment of the direct tax makes it pos- 
sible to collect such sums as in the judg- 
ment of the legislature and the governor 
are needed to carry on properly the bus- 
iness of the state. With an appropria- 
tion of a million dollars a year Letch- 
worth Village could be completed in 
three years. With an appropriation of 
$450,000 a year, it will not be completed 
for seven years. Meantime we will have 
failed to conserve the best interests of 
the state by failing to segregate the 
feeble-minded. Feeble-minded young 
women will have continued to bear 
feeble-minded children, to spread ven- 
ereal diseases and depravity. We can 
not help feeling that the governor’s ac- 
tion in thus reducing the appropriation 
for Letchworth Village was inconsistent 
with the spirit of his article on conser- 
vation, inconsistent with the best inter- 
ests of the state, inconsistent with sound 
business and social policy. 
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CIVIC GRIT AND THE 
PITTSBURGH CHURCHES 


After all, how much civic grit is 
-there in the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement which the Protestant churches 
have been exercising themselves over the 
past year? 

Pittsburgh has some evidence to offer. 
At a time when militant civic reformers 
could not get local newspapers to print 
the serious charges they brought against 
the heads of the departments of health, 
_ Safety and public works, when the im- 
pressive Industrial Commission with its 
great funds for the up-building of 
Pittsburgh showed itself more con- 
cerned in hushing things up than in 
cleaning them up, and when the new 
City Council, created to give Pittsburgh 
good government, had to have its nose 
tubbed into its official responsibility, 
these Pittsburgh men of religion took 
hold of the situation and in three days 
won a hearing for the people. 

A year ago, the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture wiped out the old bi-cameral coun- 
cils in Pittsburgh with their record of 
over a hundred members involved in 
the graft cases, and instituted a small 
responsible councilmanic body elected 
at large. There seemed every prospect 
that the city was entering upon a new 
era in municipal government. Men of 
high business standing were appointed 
and were continued in office at the No- 
vember elections. There was general 
public conviction at the time that the ex- 
ecutive departments of the city govern- 
ment were also being maladministered 
and specific charges to that effect made 
by the Voters’ League, the organization 
which unearthed the councilmanic graft 
of 1908, were the factors which in the 
end forced through the legislation that 
gave Pittsburgh its new charter. 

Throughout all this period Mayor Ma- 
gee has continued in office and along with 
him the department heads responsible 
for the conditions alleged—Armstrong 
of the Department of Public Works, 
Morin of Public Safety, and Walters of 
Public Health. Mayor Magee continues 
in office until January, 1914, but under 
the law the terms of his cabinet are held 
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to have expired April 1 last. As Coun- 
cil had done nothing in the interval to 
remedy the department conditions which 
had been the immediate cause of its cre- 
ation, the Voters’ League called upon 
it to declare the offices vacant and to see 
that the new appointees, which would be 
subject to Council’s approval, should be 
of the type which the public interest de- 
manded. Such a resolution was passed 
by Council in April. The mayor ig- 
nored it. Thereupon the Voters’ League 
suggested three plans by which Council 
through mandamus proceedings could 
force the mayor to act, hoping by this 
simple method to secure the desired re- 
forms without such a general washing 
of dirty linen as militant Pittsburghers 
have had to resort to at other times to 
overcome inertia and exploitation of the 
public interests. Council voted down 
each of the three plans and called on 
the league to submit evidence of mal- 
administration before a special council- 
manic investigation. 

While the easier methods had thus 
been turned down by Council, the 
chances seemed favorable for a thor- 
oughgoing overhauling of the situation 
by a method very much simpler and less 
sensational than impeachment proceed- 
ings. The league accepted the chal- 
lenge in good faith and preferred the 
charges. These charges were, with respect 
to the Department of Public Works, 
that the civil service laws were being 
violated, that unfair contracts had been 
awarded, that the street cleaning was so 
inefficiently managed that no unit costs 
were available, that for a year there had 
been no adequate inspection of the public 
lighting supplied by private companies, 
and that the health of the city was threat- 
ened by the methods employed at the 
great filtration plant which had cleared 
Pittsburgh of typhoid fever. With re- 
spect to the Department of Public 
Health, the charges were that the sani- 
tary conditions of the poorer districts 
were unbearable, that food inspectors 
had accepted bribes, that there had been 
few if any prosecutions under the health 
laws for a year and that cases in which 
sanitary inspectors had filed as many as 
twenty-nine violations against certain 
properties had been held in abeyance by 
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order of the director. Director Morin 
of the Department of Public Safety 
has been president of the Order of 
Eagles and is the republican nominee 
for congressman-at-large in the No- 
vember election. The general charge 
against him is that of running a 
wide open town. The Guthrie  po- 
lice orders prohibiting the sale of 
liquors, music, and lewd entertainments 
in houses of prostitution have been held 
in abeyance and the houses themselves 
have spread into the tenement neighbor- 
hoods. It is charged that gambling and 
vice “circuses” have been the order of 
the night in the Big-number houses. 

These are not frivolous charges. They 
reach to the heart of the community life. 
Those who know the record of the Vot- 
ers’ League in the past would unhesitat- 
ingly credit them as being made in good 
faith. They were submitted on a Thurs- 
day night. Not a Pittsburgh newspaper 
published a line of quotation from them 
the next day. There was only unfavor- 
able editorial criticism in violation of 
ordinary newspaper ethics. 

Here it was that the church forces, 
aroused by the Men and Religion For- 
ward Movement, swung into line. Its 
executive council met [riday and called 
a meeting of ministers on Saturday 
morning. Sunday morning nearly a 
hundred congregations listened to the 
charges which the newspapers had sup- 
pressed. Sermons were delivered and 
resolutions were adopted calling on coun- 
cils to act. Hundreds of special delivery 
letters were in turn sent to the news- 
papers calling on them for publicity and 
to come out for a thorough and fair in- 
vestigation. In thirty-six hours the 
press boycott had been smashed. The 
newspapers were “in bad” and their la- 
bored editorial explanations showed it. 
Some had the grace to come out openly 
and admit the corn. Since then the 
news columns have carried the facts as 
to the public proceedings, but, as in the 
graft cases of 1908-9, the movement con- 
tinues with only half-hearted editorial 
support or none at all. 

Meanwhile the churches have reas- 
serted vigorously some of their old-time 
functions, as channels for information 
and leadership among the people and 
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it will be a long day before the news- 
papers of Pittsburgh again attempt to 
put an embargo on the news,—even at 
the instigation of short sighted commer- 
cial interests, which fall into the error 
of supposing that it is going to hurt a 
town to advertise its determination to 
guard its own health, its municipal busi- 
ness and its childhood . 

Meanwhile also, and only in lesser 
degree than the public press, Council 
has failed to get down to hard pan in 
investigating the departments in which 
maladministration is charged. It has 
shied at shouldering the responsibility 
for thoroughly sifting the work of these 
departments to the bottom. Yet the 
chairmen of the councilmanic commit- 
tees on health, safety and public works 
bear supervisory relations to each of 
these departments, are empowered to 
have access to their records and scarcely 
less than the mayor himself are responsi- 
ble to the public that things do not go 
wrong. Moreover, the new charter pro- 
vides specifically for councilmanic in- 
vestigations of the work of departments, 
a judge of the common pleas court pre- 
siding, as a simple method by which city 
officials can be held to accountability. 
Instead of entering upon a convincing 
and resourceful public inquiry, Council 
has put the Voters’ League in the posi- 
tion of a complainant at a trial, itself 
the jury. On the basis that the public 
health and morals are the most vital in- 
terests at stake, the league arranged to 
present its evidence as to these depart- 
ments first. At the eleventh hour the 
Council switched to the Department of 
Public Works and the hearing is set for 
June 29. Two explanations are sug- 
gested in Pittsburgh as the reason for 
this change, the first being that the ad- 
ministration believed the league’s weak- 
est case was against the work’s depart- 
ment; the second being that as council - 
and court may adjourn for the summer 
by mid-July, the health and safety in- 
vestigations may go over till fall when 
public interest, now thoroughly aroused, 
will have cooled off. The fact that 
Judge Robert Frazer, presiding judge 
of the Common Pleas Court and the 
man who tried most of the graft cases, 
will preside at the hearings, gives prom- 
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ise of their thoroughness, and will give 
the progressive members of Council 
their chance to rehabilitate that body in 
the public estimation. So far as the 
public goes, the presumption is of course 
that the department heads have served 
the city well and are entitled to a fair 
hearing to show that the charges are 
false; but the public is equally insistent 
that all the facts shall be brought into 
the open, and through the churches has 
served notice to that effect at a time 
when press and Council and_ business 
bodies alike were laggard in their stew- 
ardship. The presumption that the 
charges are groundless and that the city 
administration covets full and fair in- 
quiry, has not been strengthened, how- 
ever, by an incident of the past few 
days. Former sanitary inspectors of 
the Department of Health have been em- 
ployed by the league in gathering evidence 
as to conditions in the poorer districts. 
Two were arrested by the police and 
threatened with being sent up if they 
were caught investigating again. 


PERSONALS 


Jean Gordon, formerly factory inspector 
and now honorary factory inspector of the 
city of New Orleans, has entered upon the 
duties. of secretary for the southern states 
of the National Consumers’ League. Some 
years ago Miss Gordon, aided by the Era 
Club of New Orleans and a number of in- 
fluential men, succeeded in having the con- 
stitution of Louisiana amended so that a 
woman could hold the office of factory in- 
spector in the Parish of Orleans, which is 
identical with the city of New Orleans. The 
legislature then passed a bill regulating the 


work of women and children and creating - 


the office of inspector of factories for that 
parish. Miss Gordon was immediately ap- 
pointed to the new office, which she occupied 
until a year ago, when she resigned and 
became honorary inspector without salary. 

It is largely in consequence of Miss Gor- 
don’s exertions that women in New Orleans 
now enioy the benefits of a law restricting 
their working hours to ten in one day and 
sixty in one week, and that children under 
sixteet) years of age are banished from the 
stage; that children in other occupations are 
free from work at night and have the pro- 
tection of a statute which compares well with 
the best in the North, except in two particu- 
lars: Louisiana does not yet give her chil- 
dren the blessing of an eight-hour day or 
an educational requirement. 
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Since entering her new field of activity, 
Miss Gordon has presided at the conference 
on the labor of women and children at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and reports the forma- 
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tion of a consumers’ league in that city at 
the close of the conference. Under her guid- 
ance committees of women students of Sophie 
Newcomb College (which bears the same re- 
lation to Tulane that Barnard bears to Co- 
lumbia), have undertaken practical work in 
relation to industrial conditions in their city. 
They are the first students south of Mary- 
land to do this.* 


Typhoid Mary has broken into fiction and 
added another to the long list of victims which 
have made her the puzzle and then the despair 
of the New York Department of Health. Pos- 
sessed of culinary cunning which made her 
popular in many kitchens, and of robust Irish 
health, she was found by Dr. Lederle to be a 
“typhoid carrier,” giving off fatal germs as. 
surely as the pot colors the dish rag or the onion 
onionizes milk, to use illustrations in her realm. 

Her story is widely known, but to make of it 
a detective tale required a rare sort of imagina- 
tion which perhaps only THE Survey could ex- 
cite. At any rate, it was Arthur B. Reeve, 
formerly of our staff, who has woven about 
her such a tale of ingenious murder and equally 
ingenious detection as only this twentieth cen- 
tury could furnish. To kill a rich man, whose 
will he has forged in his own behalf, the vil- 
lain of this piece sends Typhoid Mary—which: 
is not her name in fact or in fiction—with a 
forged recommendation as a cook. With his 
food she unconsciously mixes germs until the 
rich man dies. The villain has made himself 
safe by vaccination against typhoid. 

But so many other servants in the house fall 
sick of the fever that suspicion is aroused, 
Craig Kennedy, the Professor-of-Chemistry- 
Sherlock-Holmes hero, traces Mary by her 
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finger prints, detects the forgery by irregular 
heart-beats shown in the writing, and brings 
the villain down. 

The whole book’ bristles with such ultra- 
modern situations as a bird-man murdered in 
mid-air by wireless flashes of electricity from 
a rival miles away, solid steel safes eaten 
through like wormy wood, with new chemi- 
cals, all detected by the shrewd psychology of 
Professor Kennedy. 


To Thomas Maurice Mulry, banker of 
New York, the University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind., has this year conferred the 
Laetare medal, which is annually bestowed 
on a layman of the Catholic Church for dis- 
tinguished services to church, country, arts, 
letters, science, civilization or humanity. 

It was for his efforts in the field of philan- 
thropy extending over a quarter of a cen- 
tury that Mr. Mulry was chosen for this 
distinction. He has been for many years 
president’ of the Superior Council of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society. 

With the exception of a decoration from 
the Pope himself, the Laetare medal is said 
to be the most important decoration with 
which a Catholic layman in this country is 
invested. In Europe the Golden Rose, which 
is another decoration awarded on Laetare 
Sunday, is conferred by the Pope on some 
Catholic sovereign or other notable. It is 
never conferred on any one in the United 
States, and therefore the Laetare medal takes 
its place. 


A strong memory with those who met last 
week and this at the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction in Cleveland was the 
last appearance before that body of the late 
Frederick Howard Wines. This was in Bos- 
ton in 1911. When the committee on law- 
breakers, of which I was chairman, planned 
its program early in the year a number of 
members felt that as Dr. Wines was getting 
old his earnest words on the distressing con- 
ditions in county jails, which had been uttered 
recently in Maryland and elsewhere, should 
be heard from the national platform before 
he became too feeble to utter them. Mr. 
Wines was written to and replied that he had 
not planned to come to the conference, but 
under the circumstances would make the 
effort, because our general session was to be 
held on the opening night of the conference. 

Those who were-in Boston will remember 
that the opening session of the conference 
was a noteworthy one. There were on the 
platform as speakers Governor Foss, Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Havard, Mr. Folks, and Mr. 
Wines. The keynote of the meeting had been 
struck by Governor Foss and Mr. Folks. 
I introduced Dr. Wines as follows: 

“Dr. E. C. Wines, who founded the Inter- 
national Prison Congress, has been called the 
John Howard of America. It is a special 


1The Silent Bullet, by Arthur B. Reeve, Dodd, 
Mead and Company. By mail of THe Survny, 
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honor for us to have upon the platform the 
son of Dr. Wines, himself a penologist of 
renown and the writer of an American 
classic. He will speak to us on the abolition 
of the county jail.” : 

Then Dr. Wines began. It was already 
after ten o’clock. The natural inclination of 
a number of persons to leave after a two- 
hour session was manifesting itself. Restless- 
ness was in the air. Dr. Wines was some- 
what hoarse and his voice could not carry 
very far in the great Tremont Temple. But 
the compelling personality of the man, his 
prophetic vision, and his intense earnestness 
stayed the tendency to leave. Dr. Wines, I 
am sure, felt that he was perhaps giving his 
last message. He pleaded no longer for the 
cleaning up of the county jail, but for its 
abolition on the ground that the county jail 
cannot be a compromise institution, half 
prison, half detention prison. As he spoke, 
his voice strengthened, and throughout the 
great hall people strained their ears to listen. 
His last words were: 

“Mine is a poor, weak voice; it will not 
carry very far. ‘This right arm is not the 
arm of a giant, nor even of an athlete; it 
will not deliver a smashing blow. For the 
sake of the human derelicts languishing in 
merited or unmerited confinement, I could 
wish that both were stronger. Still more 
earnestly do I wish it for the sake of our 
common country and its honor. An old man 
suffers in many ways that a young man hardly 
understands. One of my secret griefs is the 
shame I feel that my country has so long 
tolerated, and continues to tolerate, a wrong 
which disgraces it in the eyes of the world, 
and which, unless it is redressed, must sooner 
or later bring down upon it the vengeance 
of Almighty God.” 

When he had finished speaking, he paused 
as if partially exhausted, and took his seat. 
Mr. Folks and I had been worried beforehand 
for fear the splendid message of Dr. Wines 
might not carry in the great hall, but the 
applause increased in volume until the old 
man, intensely moved, rose and bowed his 
appreciation. 

That evening’s reception to Dr. Wines was 
not spectacular, «was not a great event. I 
cite it here simply because it was a beautiful 
culmination to his connection with the national 
conference. He had been its president in the 
early days, in 1881. The last words he ad- 
dressed to the general conference were the 
words “Almighty Ged,” and I believe that it 
was in the spirit of God that his life of 
prison reform was conducted. 

OO5F. LEWiss 

David S. Beyer, chief safety inspector of 
the American Steel and Wire Company, has 
become director of the department of inspec- 
tion and accident prevention of the Massa- 
chusetts Employes’ Insurance Association. 
This association was organized under the new 
Massachusetts workmen’s compensation law, 
and is a semi-public mutual insurance com- 
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pany modelled after the German plan. Its 
managers have shown a rare forethought in 
drafting off to its work perhaps the most 
scientific of the safety experts developed by 
private industry in America. 


The development of civic and social ac- 
tivities within organizations founded for the 
narrower purpose of furthering commercial 
interests has found expression in a change 
of name. The change has been made by the 
recently organized Civic and Commerce As- 
sociation of Minneapolis, a combination of sev- 
eral smaller organizations which gives promise 
of a large membership of democratic char- 
acter. Its constitution provides for the ad- 
mission of mechanics, laboring men, etc. The 
secretary is Howard Strong. It is one of 
Mr. Strong’s aims to secure a representation 
of every element in the community instead of 
only a few of these elements. 

The spirit which animated the founders of 
the Civic and Commerce Association is most 
clearly indicated to outsiders by their choice 
of a secretary. Mr. Strong was assistant sec- 
retary of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
and during the past ten years has been the 
executive officer of most of the committees 
which have given the Cleveland organization 
a national reputation as a Chamber of Citizen- 
ship. Among the activities of some of these 
committees have been the securing of a state 
law and a city ordinance and the organization 
of a department for the elimination of the 
smoke nuisance, the preparation and enact- 
ment of a sanitary code, and the develop- 
ment of systems of milk and meat inspec- 
tion perhaps nowhere else surpassed in ef- 
ficiency. Other committees have been instru- 
mental in the creation of a system of medical 
inspection in the public schools, the creation 
through legislative and councilmanic action 
of a department of forestry, the development 
of a sanitary system of street cleaning, the 
isstance of bonds for a separation of grade 
crossings, the development of park play- 
grounds, the construction of a new tubercu- 
losis hospital, the supervision and develop- 
ment of the various charitable organizations 
in Cleveland, the preparation and passage of 
a building code, the preparation of a tenement 
house code and the creation of a tenement 
house department, and in the development of 
schemes for city beautification. 

With Mr. Strong as executive officer and 
with the spirit indicated in the new organiza- 
tion’s name, the Civic and Commerce Asso- 
ciation gives hope that at the end of the next 
ten years, it will be able to look back upon 
a record of achievement in its dealings with 
the problems that confront Minneapolis even 
better than that of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Otto W. Davis, who was _ superintendent 
for four years of the Associated Charities of 
Columbus, Ohio, is assistant secretary of the 
association. Mr. Davis intends to organize a 
charities investigating bureau so that every 
solicitation for alms will be scrutinized before 
aid is granted. While in Columbus Mr. Davis, 
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with E. L. Weinland, former city solicitor, 
drafted a housing code. He lectured through- 
out the city urging its passage. Part of his 
work in Minneapolis will be to aid in ridding 
that fast growing city of its slums. Before 
going to Columbus, Mr. Davis was superin- 
tendent of the Associated Charities in Pater- 


Son, eNee: 


Adam Meister, seventy-eight years old this 
spring, is as young in heart as anyone in the 
service of the Buffalo Charity Organization 
Society. He goes upstairs two steps at a 
time, does two days’ work in one, and laughs 
at troubles while he overcomes them. He 
will die young. 


ADAM MEISTER. 


He was the first visitor of the first charity 
organization society in America, and began 
this work more than thirty-five years ago, on 
December 11, 1877, when the Buffalo society 
was organized. On his seventy-fifth birth- 
day the society gave him a parchment beauti- 
fully illuminated in colors, and some gold 
which he liked less. His fellow-workers gave 
him flowers. He said: “I am glad you gave 
me these flowers now. I enjoy them so much 
more than if you had given them to me 
after I was dead.” 

Never callous, never tired, wise-hearted, 
but incorrigible in his old ways, with children 
swarming around him like bees, loved by the 
second and third generation of the families 
he has helped, Adam Meister is a proof to 
everybody that “organized charity is organized 
love.” FReDERIC ALMY. 


The plaudits which Governor Hooper of 
Tennessee is receiving because of his stand on 
prison reform and like matters are not un- 
thixed. One of his recent acts was to induce 
th: Board of Prison Commissioners to remove 
the stripes from upper-grades prisoners. It 
thereupon became necessary to choose another 
uniform. The one finally selected by the board 
was of a shade of gray. In this innocent-look- 
ing fact lay powder for political sharp-shooters. 
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A daily paper charged the governor with cloth- 
ing convicts in the garb of the Confederate vet- 
eran. Other newspapers reiterated the accusa- 
tion. The William Frierson Camp of Confed- 
erate Veterans of Shelbyville held an indigna- 
tion meeting, and passed a set of resolutions 
denouncing Governor Hooper for attempting 
to “degrade and humiliate’ the southern sol- 
diers by putting convicts into Confederate gray. 
This made more copy for man-eating dailies 
and presently a state was aflame over the color 
of a coat. Into the conflagration Governor 
Hooper sent the dampening facts that the orig- 
inal charge came from one who had never 
seen the cloth in question, that it has been 
“yp: onounced to be a brown or olive drab” bear- 
ing no more resemblance to a Confederate gray 
than to a I’ederal blue, and that the whole af- 
fair was “cooked up fcr the palpable purpose 
of creating prejudice” against him. 


Among the addresses at the superinten- 
dents’ annual convention dinner, commemor- 
ating twenty years of administration of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, some 
verses were read and dedicated to the Vet- 
eran’s Association. Their subject was really 
the vision and plans which Assistant Secre- 
tary Lee K. Frankel, formerly manager of the 
United Hebrew Charities, has brought into 
the field of industrial insurance. Here are 
a few lines: 


Long has he taught 

The calm and peace that come with death not 

fraught 
With thoughts of dear ones left behind to mourn 
In want and penury. Ilow bright the bourne 
Untroubled, undisturbed by thought or fear 
Of pauper burial. To-night we steer 
A strange and novel course. To-night we preach 
A gospel new, one that we hope will reach 
To every nook and hamlet where the name 
. Of “Met” is known, 'To-night we shall proclaim 
Our purpose firm to succor, not alone 
When the grim reaper enters hut and home, 
But over and beyond all this to give 
To those we serve the knowledge how to live. 
Ours is the task to speak of longer life 
Instead of death; to teach that in the strife 
With dread disease man need not fall betimes. 
Ours is the duty—as sound the chimes 
Far overhead, bidding us act—to go 
Into the homes of men and gladly show 
That threescore years and ten are still our lot. 
Thus was it said of old, ere men forgot 
That sin took toll in suffering; ere wealth 
And greed obsessed the hearts of men; when health 
Was yet of price. wee 
Let no man say that we have failed to fight 
The battle of the weak. To them we'll bring 
Comfort in sickness, that they rise and sing 
Peons of praise. I*or them we shall install 
Our white-robed sisters at their beck and call, 
To nurse them back to health. Sisters, said I? 
Angels were better.—for in truth they vie 
With God's fair messengers in sacrifice 
Of time and self—a service beyond price. 
Ministering angels they whose gentle touch 
On fevered brow brings peace and rest to such 
Who lie on hed of pain. They speak the word 
Of cheer and hope. and faith, too seldom heard 
In homes where hunger reigns; ‘tis they who give 
The cooling, healing draught that men may live. 
Angels of mercy they! who bind the bleeding 

wound; 
Missioners of peace triumphant, who sound 
The note divine of God's undying love. 


A number of people in the District of 
Columbia have started a movement to induce 
President Taft to appoint a woman to the 
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Juvenile Court judgeship, the present term of 
which expires June 30. The woman whose 
fitness is urged is Ellen Spencer Mussey. 
Without reflecting on the competency of 
Judge de Lacey they maintain that ‘the child 
is the most sacred offering of woman to the 
state and she has therefore a right. to help 
direct the young citizen along the path of 
safety and usefulness.” They declare that 
Mrs. Mussey has demonstrated her fitness for 
the Juvenile Court bench, “as dean of the 
Washington College of Law; as a member 
of the Board of Education for two terms, of 
which body she is now vice-president; as a 
promoter of kindergartens in our public 
schools, special schools for subnormal chil- 
dren, and public play-grounds; as author of 
the law which made motkers equal guardians 
with fathers of their children (the Mussey 
Act) ; and as an active for e in all progressive 
work for child rearing and education.” 

As an outgrowth of the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement in Philadelphia, a social 
service secretary of the Inter-church Federa- 
tion has been employed, and the city has se- 
cured the services of William B. Patterson of 
New York, former general secretary of the 
Methodist Brotherhood and editor of Metho- 
dist Men, a magazine of which he was one 
of the founders. 

Mr. Patterson has been a member of the 
American Institute of Social Service for sev- 
eral years and of the committee of that society 
which is publishing under the editorship of 
Josiah Strong lessons in “the gospel of the 
kingdom.” 

He was one of the original group which 
organized three years ago the Laity League 
for Social Service in New York, now operat- 
ing through the federation of churches, and 
was the vice-chairman of the social service 
committee of the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement. Mr. Patterson has been in gen- 
eral church work, principally among men’s or- 
ganizations, for the past eight years, and was 


formerly a newspaper man for eleven years, 


going from the editorial desk of the New 
York Evening Mail to develop a general men’s 
organization in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He is the author of numerous mono- 
graphs on social service themes and of a book 
on Modern Church Brotherhood. 


Prof. J. L. Gillin, who has been teaching 
sociology at the State University of Iowa for 
the past five years, has accepted a call to the 
University of Wisccnsin. At Wisconsin Pro- 
fessor Gillin will teach sociology one semester 
of each year and will spend the remainder of 
his time as secretary of the department of 
general information and welfare, one of the 
four departments in the extension division of 
the university. In this capacity he will have 
an opportunity to promote social surveys in 
Wisconsin, work which he has been doing 
in Iowa with considerable success. He will 
also have an opportunity to co-ordinate aca- 
demic work in sociology with actual field 
work through the extension division. 
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THE REVOLUTION ON THE SEA 
‘To tHe Epiror: 


Having just read ‘the article by Rev. George 
McPherson Hunter on The Revolution on the 
Sea’ | cannot refrain from sending you this 
short comment thereon. My experience with 
seamen covers a little more than forty years. 
I have sailed as boy and man under five dif- 
ferent flags in steam and sail, and as an of- 
ficial of a seamen’s union, I have felt with 
their feelings—let me say, our feelings. I 
thave been thinking the same thoughts, living 
the same life, suffering the same injustice, and 
I have been touched by the same dreams. I 
repudiate the article as untrue to life. The 
experience and skill needed in years gone by 
in sailing is needed now in steam. If you 
were to take away this day all the officers and 
men trained in the sailing vessel you would 
have a condition, which would increase the 
Premium on insurance by 50 per cent. The 
seaman felt the wrongs under which he suf- 
fered when sail ruled the ocean as he feels 
them now; but he had no voice with which 
to express them. One of the first expressions 
of which I learned the meining in coming 
into British ships was “that no one goes to 
sea unless he can find nothing else to do and 
that the sea has on it the rakings and scap- 
‘ings of hell, bedlam, and Newgate. Seamen’s 
lives have become more and more impossible 
as the changes have come; not the changes 
from sail to steam, but the changes in life on 
shore. As life on shore improved so the cost 
of living went up and the purchasing power 
of the seaman’s never-changing wages went 
down. While the wages of the landsman went 
up, the seaman, held in the ligaments of his 
status, could not follow. The result was 
failure to provide for a family and a cor- 
responding self-contempt and a desire to get 
away from a life so dishonored and so barren. 
Skill is needed as ever but rarer, and men 
are going from place to place seeking other 
things to do. It is not the engineer but the 
landsman that has changed the sea and the 
seaman. i 


Washington, D. C. 


SATURDAY HALF HOLIDAY 
To THE EpITOR: 


What can be done to secure a half holiday 
during the summer months, asks a Troy cor- 
respondent in your issue of June 8. 

Nothing would be better than to have an 
experience meeting of Survey readers on this 
subject—by means of letters to the editor. 
As you know, Governor Dix has just signed 
the fifty-four hour bill which, so far as I 
can see, seems likely to give the Saturday half 
holiday automatically to a very great number 
of women and girls, who will all be tempted 

1See Top Survey, May 4, 1912, pacc 199. 
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more than ever to shop on Saturday after- 
noon. This is going to make your task 
harder rather than easier, and we expect ,the 
same difficulty here in New York, where the 
Consumers’ League has been more successful 
than anywhere else in getting stores closed 
on Saturday afternoon. 

One thing that would help very much 
would be a persistent, quiet effort directed 
toward the manufacturers, urging them to pay 
wages on some other day early in the week 
rather than on Saturday, the worst day in 
the whole week, so far as the interests of the 
cierks and small merchants are concerned. 

Another means of help is the churches, and 
all possible organizations of women, urging 
all those who can do so to shop at other 
times. This is a very slow method, indeed, 
but in the long run it is very valuable, and it 
is worth all the time it takes, even when it 
seems most discouraging. 

Finally, the passage of the fifty-four hour 
bill for women employed in manufacture 
opens, for the first time, the way toward leg- 
islation shortening working hours for the 
clerks. This last is, I am sure, the most 
fruitful field of effort that we can enter upon, 
and it behooves us all to begin immediately 
to make public opinion for giving the fifty- 
four hour week to the clerks. 


FLORENCE KELLEY. 
[Secretary, National Consumers’ League. ] 


New York. 


ACCIDENT COMPENSATION 
To THE EpITor: 


I have just finished reading the articles on 
Accident Compensation in THE Survey of 
May 4. The present objections to the Ger- 
man plan are numerous and varied. The ob- 
jections to the English plan are only two. 

1. The excessive burden placed on the em- 
ployer in case of a great calamity. 

2. The possible loss to employe in case 
of insolvency of employer. 

Why not adopt the English plan of direct 
compensation but supplement it by a state 
guarantee fund to protect the employer and 
employe in the two contingencies above 
mentioned? In case of some unusual calamity 
calling for payments representing more than 
—— per cent of the payroll for the twelve 
months preceding accident, then the state to 
provide the excess. In cases of insolvency, the 
state to compensate the individuals. A very 
small tax on all corporations and firms doing 
business in the state would meet the require- 
ments. Most states now tax corporations an- 


nually. 
lel, Ay, ING 
Rochester, N. Y. 


FIRE ESCAPES AND ARCHITECTURE 
To THE EpITorR: 

The Americans are called an inventive race, 
but there is no indication of it in the fire- 
escapes which are being placed every day on 
our buildings. New buildings or old, busi- 
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ness or residence—the pattern is the same for 
the tenement or the loft skyscraper, and has 
not been changed for forty years. 

Long ago Ruskin showed us beautiful types 
in wrought iron gates and balconies, and 
what is a fire-escape but a balcony? 

Rounded at the ends, the fence or guard 
could be made ornamental at slight expense. 
Why not have a circular staircase instead of 
the stiff steps that now make the ugly oblique 
lines across the window openings. The stair 
could be brought down in front of a column, 
and the present danger of flames from the 
lower windows would be done away with. 

Such a winding stair, the escape from two 
adjoining buildings being combined, and com- 
ing down on the line of the party wall, would 
be far safer than the present plan. A steel 
wing on each side, without impeding the exit, 
could still further guard against the peril 
from windows shooting forth flame. 

Whv in the world the American Institute 
of Architects, or some similar body, does not 
take up the matter is hard to see. A dozen 
handsome designs, once standardized in pat- 
terns for the iron-worker, would cost no 
more, when made in quantity, than the present 
form. 

It is strange indeed to see these cheap look- 
ing gratings being put up on some of the best 
buildings in Washington Place, Mercer, and 
Greene Streets, Manhattan, in exactly the 
style, if style it may be called, of Hester, 
Sheriff, or Mulberry Streets. 

JosEPpH D. HotmeEs. 
New York. 


MINORS BARRED FROM DANCE HALLS 
To THE EDITor: 


I note in your issue of April 20, the com- 
mendatory statement regarding the dance hall 
ordinance recently passed in Duluth, referring 
especially to the age limit barring those under 
twenty-one from frequenting the halls. I con- 
sider this a most illiberal provision and be- 
lieve it will work all kinds of harm. This is 
similar to the provision of the Minnesota state 
law now being enforced in Minneapolis. 

The people who like especially to dance 
and who will make every effort in the world 
to get dancing as recreation are those be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-one, 
and if they are put out of legitimate dance 
halls—and there are such—they will go to 
far worse places. 

The situation in Washington, D. C., has 
perhaps a little bearing on the subject, show- 
ing such a condition. In that city the absence 
of recreational opportunities has driven 
young people to develop a series of dreary 
and sordid so-called “cottage dances.” These 
consist in renting some woman’s little room 
or parlor, badly lighted, close and ill venti- 
lated, and a group of boys and girls come 
together there for dancing. They bring their 
own liquor, dance usually to the tune of a 
mouth harmonica or some other such simple 
musical device, and are subject to no super- 
vision whatever. 

Experience shows that a law which places 
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the age of admission at twenty-one only cre- 
ates evasions and eternal trouble for the man- 
agement of good places, as well as having a 
decidedly bad effect upon sentiment for whole- 
some recreation throughout the country- 
Such a law is almost unenforceable. 

The law in Cleveland places eighteen as the 
age of admission, and even that is too high. 
In Elizabeth and in New York city, the age 
is sixteen. 

BELLE LINpDER ISRAELS. 

[The Committee on Amusement Resources of 
Working Girls (Inc.) ] 

New York. 
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STEEL PENSIONS 


A report has been made of the first 
year of operation of the United States 
Steel and Carnegie Pension Fund. It will be 
remembered that when Mr. Carnegie sold out 
to the Steel Corporation his first act was to set 
aside a fund of $4,000,000 for the purpose of 
providing pensions for the employes of the 
Carnegie Steel Company. In 1910, the United 
States Steel Corporation added $8,000,000 to 
this fund and from the $12,000,000 fund thus 
established pensions are granted to superan- 
nuated workmen in all of the plants of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

According to the report, the fund was 
definitely established January 1, 1911, with 
1,152 beneficiaries. There were added during 
the year 565 new names, but III cases were 
discontinued, leaving 1,606 names upon the 
pension list on December 31, 1911. Of those 
added during 1911, the average age was 
66.66 years; the average service was 40.3 
years, and the average monthly pension $20.75. 

It may be interesting to note that the 
amounts received as pensions by employes of 
some of the different subsidiary companies in 
round numbers are as follows: 

Retired employes of the American Bridge 
Company received $10,000; American Sheet 
and Tin Plate Company, $11,300; American 
Steel and Wire Company, $86,500; Carnegie 
Steel Company, $81,500; H. C. Frick Coke 
Company, $37,600; Illinois Steel Company, 
$11,200; National Tube Company, $22,700; 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, $700. The 
total amount distributed was $281,457.37. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR IMMIGRANTS 


In the report of the Hebrew Sheltering and 
Immigrant Aid Society Stanley Bero, the 
national organizer, presents an interesting sum- 
mary in chart form of conditions affecting 
immigrants in the eighty-one cities visited by 
him during the past year. Mr. Bero shows 
that forty-seven of these cities afforded fair 
to good opportunities for immigrants, forty- 
nine were attracting Jewish artisans, and 
twenty-nine had well-developed Jewish com- 
munal activities. Fifty-nine had fraternal or- 
ganizations of some kind, and in seventy-three 
of them, an important point, the dietary ob- 
servances may be followed. 
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GETTING TOGETHER IN TEXAS 


_In spite of her great distances and rural 
civilization Texas has a second time demon- 
strated her ability to hold a successful con- 
ference of charities and correction. For three 
days recently meetings were held at Waco 
either separately or in conjunction with the 
Southwestern Conference on Tuberculosis and 
the Texas Anti-Tuberculosis Association. 
When the subject of state supervision of pub- 
lic and private charitable and correctional in- 
stitutions was brought up George Fox dis- 
cussed the relative advantages of the central 
board of control as opposed to the supervisory 
board and the elective or appointive board, as in 
New Jersey and Oklahoma. Thomas J. Riley of 
Washington University analyzed the two func- 
tions of management—the administrative func- 
tion on the one hand and the supervisory func- 
tion on the other—and was inclined to the belief 
that Texas was so large a state that a supervis- 
ory board with central administrative boards 
fot the various classes of institutions would be 
the best arrangement for it to adopt. A resolu- 
tion was adopted memorializing the legisla- 
ture to create a supervisory board such as the 
Indiana State Board of Charities, to have 
supervision over both state and local public 
institutions. But it was deemed hardly advis- 
able to undertake to extend for the present 
this supervision to private institutions. 

Secretaries of united charity organizations 
gave it as their opinion that one half of the 
work done by them today comes as a result 
of family desertion. The state constitution 
will have to be amended before the fines that 
are assessed against deserters can be turned 
over to the victims rather than into the coffers 
of the state. The conference went on record 
as favoring the establishment of an industrial 
school for wayward girls and an institution 
for training the feeble-minded. There were 
interesting exhibits on child welfare, preven- 
tion of blindness, and criminal identification 
by means of the Bertillon system of measure- 
ments, while the state school for the blind 
showed an exhibit of products. The next 
meeting will be held at Fort Worth and a 
unanimous invitation was voted to the Nat- 
ional Conference of Charities and Correction 
to hold its 1913 meeting in that city. 

In a series of resolutions the conference 
favored pending amendments to the state con- 
stitution providing for an extension of the 
term of office of all members of board of con- 
trol of educational, charitable, and correc- 
tional institutions to six years; an adequate 
law defining and punishing family desertion 
and non-support; a compulsory school attend- 
ance law; and an amendment to the Juvenile 
Court law allowing all counties to appoint 
paid probation officers. 


SOCIAL BEARINGS OF HOME ECONOMICS 

Both speakers and subjects well known in 
social work will interest the third annual 
meeting of the administrative section of the 
American Home Economics Association at 
Lake Placid Club, New York, June 22 to 26, 
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In the course of a varied program which will 
deal with everything from directions for kitch- 
en employes to matters of public health, 
Martha Bensley Bruere will discuss the rela- 
tion of household administration to public 
utilities; Edward E. Pratt, of the New York 
Food Investigation Association, will discuss 
facilities for marketing and the cost of living, 
and Frank B. Gilbreth, consulting engineer, 
will deal with the principles of scientific man- 
agement applied to the household and institu- 
tion. A special meeting will be held on school 
lunches during which the following topics 
will be taken up: general development and 
present status of the school feeding move- 
ment, elementary school lunches under school 
board direction, training of school dietitian, 
and school lunches and medical inspection. 


OVER SIX MILLION FOR AN ORPHANAGE 


A bequest of $6,250,000 was recently left in 
the will of the late Baron Wandsworth for 
the foundation of an orphanage in England. 


A “LABOR FORWARD MOVEMENT” 


A unique adaptation of the Men and Re- 
ligion Forward Movement is the Labor For- 
ward Movement carried on in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul during two weeks of May. So 
effectively was the idea of the Men and Re- 
ligion campaign carried out in a series of 
meetings in churches and halls that Duluth 
took up the plan and labor leaders of other 
cities began to take notice. The object was 
to spread a knowledge of the basis of trade 
unionism and of some of the things for which 
trade unions stand. No national program has 
been announced. 

It is said that the Labor Forward Move- 
ment was first suggested by Tom Hamlin, 
editor of the Labor Review of Minneapolis. 
The Trade and Labor Assembly appointed a 
large committee representing all the unions 
in the city and invitations were sent to all 
the national organizations to send speakers. 
Before the campaign was over twenty of these 
had responded with some of their highest 
officers. One feature of the campaign was 
the close co-operation with the churches. In 
Minneapolis alone on one Sunday twenty-two 
pulpits were occupied at evening meetings by 
leaders of labor. 

The aim was twofold, to make the unions 
numerically stronger and to inerease the 
knowledge of the principles of unionism 
among citizens. That six unions have been 
formed in Minneapolis alone as a direct re- 
sult of this effort is the statement of E. G. 
Hall, state president. The extent to which 
the second aim was achieved may be par- 
tially guessed from the following topics which 
were discussed before large audiences: the 
union shop vs. the non-union shop; what 
does labor want; child labor and female labor; 
organized labor, its struggles; the trade union 
of to-day; compulsory education and child 
labor; health, safety and sanitation in  fac- 
tories; compensation to workmen for injuries 
received in employment. 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 


S. S. NORTH LAND 
Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
Chicago Saturdays 
Meals a la Carte 
To all lake resorts, including Mackinac 
Island, Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and 

Chicago. 

Season from June 19 to first week in September. 
Tickets eptional. Rail or Steamship on 
small additional payments. Write for par- 
ticulars ard printed matter to 


Ww. M. LOWRIE, G. P. A. 
1124 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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WOMEN for welfare work in quarry, mine, rail- 
way, and other labor camps. Nursing, domestic 
and teaching experience required, and ability to 
speak Italian, or Polish, desirable. Opportunity 
a original constructive work. Address C. L., 
URVEY. 


WANTED: A social service worker with some 
knowledge of nursing for tuberculosis work in 
Salem, Mass. Committee maintains a day camp 
and. weekly clinic for examinations, visiting and 
observation of patients. Address: Committee for 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, 10 Washington Sq., 
Salem, Mass. 


SCHOOLS 


Preparation for executive positions in the 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
is offered at the 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Address : 125 East 27th Street, New York city 


SUMMER CAMPS 


CAMP GILEAD. A camp for a limited number 


of boys at Dana, Mass. Conducted by two college 
graduates under the supervision of Dean Johnson 
of New York University. Systematic physical and 
mental training. Canoeing, sailing, fishing, tennis, 
baseball, etc. Medical attendance. July 1 to 
August 31. Systematic instruction in physiology, 
first aid, life saving, etc. References, F. A. Vander- 
lip, National City Bank, L. P. Powell, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. Address Paul C. Cook, Cornell Medical 
School. New York city. 
REAL ESTATE 

SIX ACRES in Westchester County, stone house. 
good road, ample water, small orchard, will be sold 
very cheap and on easiest possible terms if for 
social purposes. Ideal for small vacation home. 
Address ‘‘Pleasantville.”’ care Survpy. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Abraham & Straus, 


Bverything for house or person at lowest possible 
prices. Order by mail. 


420 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 


INTRYS 


All Hospital Supplies. 
ScCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
Import & Export Druggists. 
Manufacturers of Chemical and Pharmaceutical 


Products 
170 William St. New York 


Ready to Wear Garments. 
For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 
BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSE, 
676 Broadway, New York City 


Groceries. 
SEEMAN BROS., 


IIludson and North Moore Sts., New York 


Dry Goods. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
484 FuLtTon STREDPT, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Newspaper Clippings. 
HENRY ROMBEIKE, 
26th Street, 


110-112 West New York 


Ideal Window Ventilators, 


For Hosprtraus, INSTITUTIONS, HOMES AND OFFICES 
Used by N. Y. Dept. of Health for past six years. 
Efficiency guaranteed. Cost less than others. 
IDEAL VENTILATOR CO. 


120 Liberty St. New York 


China and Glass. 
JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane St., New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
(Manual Training Tools and Benches.) 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


House Furnishing Goods. 
C. H. & E. S. GOLDBERG, 


West Broadway and Hudson Street, New York 


Electrical Engineers and Contractors. 
BATEMAN & MILLER, 
145 East 23d Street, New York City 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


TENTH YEAR ANNOUNCEMENT 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


President GRAHAM TAYLOR. Vice-President JULIA C. LATHROP. 
Directors: SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE, EDITH ABBOTT, EDWARD L. BURCH..RD 


Many Specialist Lecturers 


Courses in General Training for Social Work 


Autumn Term-— September 30—December 20. 


Survey of the Field for Social Work, Professor Graham Taylor. 

Principles and Methods of Relief and Family Rehabilitation, Miss Edith Abbott, Mr. 
Eugene T. Lies, Mrs. Katharine M. Briggs. 

Immigration, Miss Grace Abbott. 


Winter Term — January 2—March 21. 


Public Care of Children, Miss S. P. Breckinridge Mr. Sherman C. Kingsley. Admin- 
istration of Institutions, Mr. Alexander Johnson, Miss Julia C. Lathrop. Social 
Legislation, Professor Ernst Freund. 

The Social Movement, Leaders, History, Literature, Professor Taylor, Miss Jane 
Addams, 

Social Functions of Local Government, Professor Taylor, Mr. George C. Sikes. 


Spring Term—March 26—June 6. 


Municipal Control of Public Health and Housing; Miss +S P. Breckinridge, Miss 
Abbott, Chief Sanitary Inspector Charles B. Ball. 

Physical and Psychical Factors of Dependency and Delinquency; William Healy, M.D., 

Juvenile Psychopathic Institute. 

Industrial Conditions and Relations; Professor Taylor, Miss Breckinridge, Professor 
J. C. Kennedy, Herr Victor von Borosini. 

Social Statistics; Miss Breckinridge and Miss Abbott. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL INVESTIGATION. 


Seminar in Methods of Social Investigation; collateral to the investigation of juvenile 
dependency. 
EXTENSION DEPARTMENT. 


Social and Municipal Museum, Travelling Exhibits, Extension Courses. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR ADVANCED WORK. 


Advanced work covering a second year is open to students holding the certificate of 
the school or those who have received equivalent training. They will be appren- 
ticed to selected agencies for volunteer work under the joint supervision of the school 
and the agency. In the Department of Social Investigation, advanced students will 
be assigned to the more difficult aspects of the inquiry being. pursued or will be 
supervised in a specialized study. 


FIELD WORK AND VISITS OF INSPECTION. 


Field work under the supervision of specialists required 15 hours each week. Weekly 
visits of inspection to public institutions and social agencies, including content nce 
with those in charge. Round table discussions of experiences on the field and of 
current events and social literature. Settlement residence may be applied for. 


ADMISSION. 


Requirements, college course in whole or part, Tested capacity in practical work accepted 
as equivalent. 


Tuition, $75.00 for year’s full course. Single term, $25.00. 


Apply for particulars to the Registrar, Miss Estelle B. Hunter. 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy, 31 Lake St., Chicago 


Demand for Trained Professional Social Workers Far Greater than Supply 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WEEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


A Gallery of Portraits 


@ Every woman interested in club life enjoys 
seeing the portraits of prominent club women. 
She likes to see the faces of those women in club 
life who are occupying important positions in the 
country and when she is familiar with those faces, 
she enjoys to a greater extent the accounts of the 
work they are doing. The June number of the 


General Federation Bulletin 
Official Organ of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


will appear, in honor of the great BIENNIAL to 
be held in SAN FRANCISCO, June 24 to July 5, 
in a great SOUVENIR EDITION, containing the 
portraits of every member of the Board of the 
General Federation, every chairman of departments, 
the Honorary Presidents and Vice Presidents, all 
the State Presidents of Federations, besides many 
other valuable portraits. Greetings from over one 
hundred of the most prominent women of the 
country and much other important matter will be 
contained in the June edition. A new cover will 
be used in honor of the occasion. This number 
will be well worth the price of a year’s subscription, 
but in honor of the Biennial will be sold for the 
nominal sum of ten cents. Order early before the 
supply is exhausted. Subscription price $1 per year. 


ADDRESS 


GENERAL FEDERATION BULLETIN 


416 FREAR BUILDING, TROY, N. Y. 


TYRRELL PRINT, NEW YORI. 


